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TACITUS   AND   SOME   ROMAN   IDEALS* 


Jefferson  Elmore 


In  the  first  book  of  the  Annals^  Tacitus  relates  the  case 
of  two  Roman  knights  who  were  charged  with  impiety,  the 
one  for  having  sold  a  statue  of  Augustus  along  with  the 
pleasure  garden  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  other  for  having 
sworn  a  false  oath  by  the  divinity  of  Augustus.  The 
accusations,  which  were  first  made  before  the  consuls,  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  decided  that 
no  offence  had  been  committed.  "There  was  no  impiety," 
he  said,  "in  including  a  statue  of  Augustus,  as  of  any  other 
deity,  in  the  sale  of  houses  or  gardens.  As  for  the  perjury 
it  should  be  judged  as  if  the  name  of  Jupiter  had  been 
taken  in  vain;  the  gods  must  avenge  their  own  wrongs."^ 
In  this  last  sentence  Tacitus  states  the  great  principle  of 
religious  toleration,  which,  except  in  cases  of  suspected 
political  disaffection,  was  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
Roman  government.  It  was  doubtless  a  somewhat  cynical 
toleration.  "To  the  mass  of  the  Romans"  says  Gibbon, 
"all  religions  were  equally  true,  to  the  magistrates  they 
were  all  equally  useful,  and  to  the  philosophers  all  equally 
false."    However  this  may  be,  Roman  tolerance  as  a  rule 
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left  the  mind  free,  and  it  is  glory  enough  for  Tacitus  to 
have  singled  out  for  approval  and  special  record  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  modern  world  has  only  recently  put  into 
practice,  and  to  have  given  it  a  powerful  and  altogether 
fitting  expression. 

Likewise  in  his  theory  of  life  in  general  the  significance 
of  Tacitus  is  in  his  relation  to  already  existing  beliefs.^ 
What  is  the  dominating  principle  in  human  affairs?  Is 
it  providence,  or  chance,  or  necessity,  or  freedom?  In 
certain  passages  he  speaks  as  if  the  things  that  happen 
were  determined  by  the  gods,  but  he  realizes  that  the 
difficulty  of  this  doctrine  is  that  the  evil  so  often  flourish 
while  the  good  are  cast  down.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a 
moral  good  which  exists  independently  of  external  circum- 
stances— a  solution  of  the  problem  to  which  we  ourselves 
frequently  resort.  More  commonly  Tacitus  sees  in  events 
the  work  of  chance.  This  is  not  the  Latin  Fortuna  so 
much  as  rj  Tvxn,  the  powerful  Greek  goddess;  or,  if  it  be 
regarded  more  scientifically,  it  is  a  cause  whose  factors  are 
so  complex  and  so  unknown  that  its  operation  can  not  be 
predicted.  It  is  the  same  principle  which  plays  so  great 
a  part  in  the  modern  theory  of  the  origin  of  new  species 
and  which  with  its  assumption  of  accidental  variations, 
expressly  disclaims  the  idea  of  purpose.*  Tacitus'  favorite 
explanation  of  events  is  necessity  or  fate  or  destiny.  To 
every  one,  in  some  mysterious  way,  is  given  one  choice  of 
life  after  w^hich  every  thing  is  immutably  fixed  whether  by 
the  influence  of  the  stars  or  by  the  sequence  of  natural 
causes.  This  doctrine  which  belongs  both  to  astrology  and 
Stoicism,  being  in  fact  the  contribution  of  the  former  to 
the  latter,  played  a  great  part  in  the  ancient  w^rld.  to 
say  nothing  of  its  reappearance  in  the  all-pervading  deter- 
minism of  modern  science.  In  giving  the  principle  so  much 
importance  in  the  affairs  of  life  Tacitus  is  a  true  iiiter- 

3 1  am  indebted  here  to  Pohliiiauu  'a  die  Weltauschaung  des 
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preter  of  the  Italian  mind  both  of  his  own  day  and  of 
the  present.  Finally,  Tacitus  raises  the  question  whether 
after  all  men  are  not  free  to  act  as  they  will  and  to  be  the 
arbiters  of  their  own  fortunes.  Here  then  we  have  four 
possil)le  liypotheses.  Necessity  and  chance  may  be  in  final 
analysis  dilferent  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  they  can  not  be  reconciled  either  with  providence  or 
with  free  will.  Tacitus  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
them.  Indeed,  as  historian  he  is  concerned  with  them  only 
in  secondary  fashion,  and  is  content  like  the  most  of  us  to 
leave  unsolved  the  great  question  of  destiny  and  freedom. 
So  far  I  have  spoken  of  Tacitus  in  his  relation  to  certain 
current  ideas,  which  gave  little  opportunity  for  original 
thought.  Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  his  treatment 
of  matters  of  more  immediate  experience,  and  first  of  all 
his  observation  of  human  character.  In  this  field  he 
suffered  from  a  drawback  which  I  think  has  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized :  I  mean  his  adherence  to  the  Stoic 
philosophy  as  a  practical  scheme  of  life.  Its  great  object, 
tranquility  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  evils  of  the  world, 
which  it  sought  to  secure  by  making  reason  the  supreme 
guide,  put  it  ever  on  guard  against  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  passion  and  pleasure.  Its  tendency  was  to  sup- 
press or  ignore  the  whole  emotional  part  of  human  nature. 
Stoicism  thus,  as  Kenan  has  somewhere  remarked,  declared 
war  on  life  except  in  the  one  domain  of  duty.  Now  as 
a  protection  of  the  individual  against  the  assaults  of  evil, 
this  method  has  proved  its  worth  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  but  as  a  preparation  for  observing  and 
understanding  the  world  it  has  the  defect  of  narrowing 
the  vision.  If  one  feels  bound  to  hold  himself  morally 
aloof  from  certain  things  as  dangerous  or  wrong,  he  will 
have  little  intellectual  interest  in  them,  or  little  power 
of  imagination  to  understand  them ;  indeed,  true  compre- 
hension of  certain  phases  of  experience  is  possible  only 
to  those  who  have  actually  participated  in  them. 


In  the  ease  of  Tacitus  this  limiting  influence  is  every- 
where apparent.  He  had  no  eye  for  the  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  the  civilization  in  which  he  lived  and  which 
flowered  in  a  hundred  great  cities  about  the  Mediteranean. 
The  baths  and  banquets  and  lounges  which  the  Britons 
took  over  from  the  Romans  were  so  many  Roman  vices 
employed  to  complete  the  slavery  of  the  vanquished.^  Even 
peace  is  enervating,*'  while  the  works  of  peace  form  but 
an  inglorious  theme  for  the  historian.^  The  only  blessings, 
as  he  said  of  Agricola,  were  the  virtues.*  Under  such  a 
conception  much  of  life  must  remain  for  Tasitus  an  un- 
opened book. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  one  would  not  expect 
in  Tacitus  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  human  nature.  The 
characters  whom  he  brings  before  us  are  usually  engaged 
in  some  phase  of  the  great  struggle  with  chance  or  fate, 
and  are  drawn  with  reference  to  one  or  more  dominating 
traits.  Likewise  the  reflections  which  Tacitus  permits  him- 
self from  time  to  time  in  his  work  deal  with  a  compara- 
tively narrow  range  of  human  qualities,  some  of  them 
however,  being  of  extraordinary  penetration.  Thus  speak- 
ing of  ostentation  he  says  that  "some  people  are  imposed 
on  by  it,  taking  it  for  liberality,"^  which  of  course  is  a 
great  mistake.  Liberality  itself  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 
"Benefactions,"  he  tells  us,  (and  doubtless  maximo  omnium 
consensu)  "are  welcome  so  long  as  it  seems  possible  to 
repay  them;  when  they  go  far  beyond  that  limit,  hatred 
takes  the  place  of  gratitude."^"  a  remark  which  is  as  true 
as  it  is  characteristically  Roman.  Again  in  the  same  tone 
he  says  "It  is  always  easier  to  requite  an  injury  than  a 
service ;  gratitude  is  a  burden  but  revenge  is  bound  to 
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pay."'^  And  yet  he  makes  Cremutius  say  with  reference 
to  the  forbearance  of  Julius  Caesar  "the  insult  which  goes 
unnoticed,  dies;  to  resent  it  is  to  accord  it  recognition," 
which  may  call  to  mind  Bernard  Shaw's  characterization 
of  Julius  Caesar:  "He  did  not  forgive  his  enemies;  he 
forgot  them."  A  wanton  injury  however,  like  that  of 
Domitian  against  Agricola,  is  doubly  dangerous  to  the 
receiver,  because  "it  is  human  nature  to  hate  the  man 
whom  you  have  injured.  "^^  Good  men  may  incur  ill  will 
merely  on  account  of  the  contrast  of  their  goodness  with 
the  surrounding  evil,  since  "even  glory  and  virtue  have 
their  enemies ;  for  when  placed  too  close  to  their  opposites, 
they  wear  an  aspect  of  rebuke.  "^^  But  nowhere  has 
Tacitus'  keener  insight  and  grimmer  humor  than  in  his 
account  of  Marcellus,^*  who  was  charged  with  having  spoken 
evil  of  the  emperor,  "an  accusation  from  which  there  was 
no  escape,  since  the  accuser  picked  out  all  the  worst  features 
in  the  character  of  Tiberius  and  charged  Marcellus  with 
having  pointed  them  out.  As  the  things  said  were  true, 
it  was  believed  that  Marcellus  had  said  them." 

In  these  passages  Tacitus  not  only  touches  with  a  sure 
hand  on  a  certain  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  he  does 
so  in  a  spirit  of  independence  and  courage.  "Courage," 
he  makes  Civilis  say,  "is  the  very  birthright  of  man." 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  as  a  Roman  historian 
Tacitus  should  treat  of  war.  Such  a  theme  was  in  harmony 
with  his  temperatment,  so  that  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
regret  that  the  period  of  the  Annals  was  an  inglorious  time 
of  peace.  And  yet  it  is  here  from  the  practical  stand-point 
that  certain  limitations  become  apparent.  Let  us  take  the 
invasion  of  Britain.  Though  much  interested  in  this 
struggle,  Tacitus  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain 
how  it  came  about.     For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
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the  first  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  Britain  "was  left  for- 
gotten even  in  peace  ....  The  sainted  Augustus  called  this 
his  policy  and  Tiberius  preserved  the  precedent. . . .  The 
sainted  Claudius  intiated  the  second  invasion,"  which  was 
destined  to  have  such  enormous  consequences,  but  the  con- 
siderations which  led  the  sainted  Claudius  to  depart  from 
the  policy  of  Augustus,  and  which  we  would  give  so  much 
to  know,  remain  forever  hidden — an  unsolved  historical 
problem.  Moreover  in  describing  the  actual  operation  of  war 
Tacitus  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired  that  a  recent  critic 
has  characterized  him  as  almost  the  worst  possible  military 
historian.  It  is  not  general  principles  as  such  or  mechanical 
details  that  interest  Tacitus  so  much  as  men  engaged  in 
struggle,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he  has 
given  us  the  incomparable  portrait  of  the  Roman  soldier. 
In  his  pages  this  strange  being  with  his  superstitions,  his 
passionate  outbursts  of  resentment  and  rage,  his  equally 
passionate  repentance,  together  with  undying  courage  and 
deeply  felt  esprit  du  corps  stands  before  us  in  ever  vivid 
outline.  It  is  not  Otho,  or  Vitellius,  or  Vespasian,  as  some 
one  has  remarked,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  Histories,  but 
the  legionary  who  goes  tramping  through  their  pages  like 
a  kind  of  doom.  Again,  no  one,  I  venture  to  think,  has 
portrayed  the  battle  itself  with  truer  realism.  It  is  no 
thing  of  romance  or  glamor,  but  a  desperate  and  ghastly 
hazard  with  death  hovering  ever  in  the  background.  On 
the  morning  after  the  great  Roman  victory  in  Briton  ' '  every 
where  a  vast  silence  reigned;  hills  deserted,  homesteads 
smouldering  in  the  distance,  not  a  man  to  meet  our  scouts, 
while  on  the  battle  field  itself,  "on  every  side  lay  swords 
and  bodies,  mangled  limbs  and  crimson  grass."  Those 
are  the  triumphs  of  the  literary  artist  in  his  own  field, 
but  they  are  not  more  precious  than  the  noble  sympathy 
which  he  can  display  with  the  oppressed.  An  example  of 
this  is  again  his  attitude  toward  the  Britons.  Though  his 
own  father-in-law  took  a  notable  part  in  their  subjugation, 


it  seems  to  be  true  that  he  regarded  their  resistance  as  a 
heroic  struggle  for  country  and  freedom.  Otherwise  he 
could  hardly  have  put  that  tremendous  indictment  of  his 
countrymen  into  the  mouth  of  Calcagus:  "The  Romans 
plunder  the  whole  world;  and  having  exhausted  the  land 
they  now  scour  the  sea. . . .  Neither  East  nor  West  can 
satisfy  them. ...  To  robbery,  murder,  and  pillage,  they  give 
the  lying  name  of  Empire,  and  when  they  make  a  wilder- 
ness, they  call  it  peace."" 

In  the  course  of  his  narrative,  usually  in  connection 
with  special  occasions,  Tacitus  has  managed  to  let  the 
reader  see  what  he  thinks  about  war  in  general.  The 
passages  are  numerous,  but  may  be  summed  up  briefly. 
War  as  a  rule  is  due  to  greed  and  a  desire  for  plunder. 
Those  having  the  richest  possessions  being  the  most  in 
danger.  Thus  "the  Germans  have  always  had  the  same 
motives  for  trespassing  into  Gaul — their  greed  and  their 
desire  to  change  homes  with  you."^*'  The  conduct  of  war 
requires  great  material  resources,  and  brave  men,  and  in 
civil  strife  the  longest  purse  is  likely  to  win  the  victory. 
Among  the  evils  are  waste,  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  a 
general  loosening  of  moral  ties.  War  is  necessarj^  to 
preserve  the  hardihood  of  a  people,  and  those  who  long 
forego  it  are  destined  to  lose  both  their  courage  and  their 
liberty. 

Still  more  instructive  is  the  political  standpoint  of  Taci- 
tus. From  it  to  my  mind  one  gets  the  best  view  of  the 
man  himself.  He  was  no  political  philosopher,  as  ^Montaigne 
(and  many  after  him)  thought;  he  was  rather  a  political 
partisan,  his  whole  life  being  colored  by  his  political  ex- 
periences. Under  the  republic  (as  I  may  be  permitted  to 
recall  to  those  not  especially  conversant  with  these  things) 
the  Roman  government  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
senate.     Even  the  elected  officials  were  merely  its  agents 
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inasmuch  as  they  took  no  important  step  without  its  ap- 
proval. This  position  of  the  senate  was  not  of  course 
unchallenged,  but  in  a  general  way  it  was  maintained. 
When  Caesar  Octavian,  after  twenty-five  years  of  civil 
strife,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  world,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  devise  a  different  arrangement.  The  senate  was 
too  large,  too  partisan,  and  too  inefficient  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  The  world,  it  was  thought, 
would  drop  again  into  chaos.  What  was  obviously  needed 
was  a  strong  hand,  and  this  was  secured  by  incorporating 
into  the  old  republican  constitution  the  new  office  of 
president,  to  the  holder  of  which  the  Romans  gave  the 
modest  title  of  princeps — "the  first  citizen."  The  govern- 
ment was  then  divided  between  the  princeps  and  the  senate. 
The  latter  became  the  legislative  body,  though  still  retain- 
ing administrative  functions  with  respect  to  certain  of  the 
provinces  and  Italy.  In  the  other  provinces  the  princeps, 
who  was  the  great  executive  of  the  state,  had  sole  and 
supreme  authority  and,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
free  hand,  was  given  a  treasury  and  an  army,  both  under 
his  exclusive  control,  together  with  the  right  to  declare  war 
and  conclude  peace.  He  also  had  important  relations  to 
the  senate.  He  could  preside  at  the  sessions,  introduce 
new  measures,  and  even  veto  the  action  of  the  majority. 
He  also  had  the  power  of  removing  members  of  the  senate 
and  of  bringing  them  to  trial  for  lese  majeste.  For  this 
form  of  government  which  they  themselves  devised  the 
Romans  had  no  special  name,  but  it  has  been  happily 
described  by  Mommsen  as  a  dyarchy — a  government  of  two 
powers.  Its  outstanding  feature  for  our  purpose  is  the 
precarious  situation  of  the  senate;  it  had  no  check  on  the 
executive  since  the  control  of  the  public  purse  and  of  the 
army  was  mainly  in  his  hands,  and  it  had  to  depend  for 
the  free  exercise  of  its  rights  on  his  good  will.  We  shall 
the  more  readily  comprehend  this  form  of  government  if 
we  reflect  that  the  type  is  reproduced  for  us   (strangely 
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enough)  in  the  American  university  of  today.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  follow  out  this  interesting  and  significant  paral- 
lel, or  to  speak  of  the  interrelations  of  the  two  ruling 
powers  in  our  academic  dyarchy.  The  fact  that  in  this 
department  of  our  life,  we  are  trying  over  again  the  great 
Roman  experiment  invests  the  reaction  of  Tacitus  to  the 
similar  political  situation  of  his  time  with  an  almost 
poignant  interest,  and  makes  the  Annals  one  of  the  most 
timely  of  books. 

Tacitus  entered  public  life  under  Vespasian  and  though 
the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  he  was  probably 
a  member  of  the  senate  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 
He  thus  had  an  abundant  personal  experience,  but  he  is  not 
necessarily  an  unbiased  witness.  He  was  biased  in  the  sense 
that  he  saw  things  from  the  senatorial  standpoint,  and  even 
though  the  prineeps  was  actually  more  efficient  in  admin- 
istration especially  in  the  provinces,  than  the  senate,^'  this 
was  not  a  matter  he  was  interested  in  putting  forward.  As 
for  the  senate  he  leaves  no  doubt  that  its  condition  even 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  dyarchy  was  one  of  virtual 
slavery.  Up  to  the  time  of  Nerva  its  liberty  had  been 
incompatible  with  the  power  of  the  princeps,^^  Augustus 
having  dra^^^^  into  his  own  hands  all  the  functions  of  the 
senate,  the  magistrates,  and  the  laws.^'*  Under  the  better 
rulers  things  are  more  favorable  and  he  personally  awards 
high  praise  to  Nerva  and  Tr^an,  but  he  has  no  illusion 
as  to  the  system ;  as  long  as  it  exists  it  will  be  under  all 
forms  the  rule  of  one  man.-"  He  might  well  say  with 
Marcellus,  "I  pray  for  good  emperors,  but  I  take  them  as 
they  come. ...  I  am  but  a  senator  and  we  are  all  slaves 
together.  "21 
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One  of  the  evils  of  this  system  was  its  encouragement 
of  flattery,  which  as  Tacitus  remarks  is  fatal  to  character. 
He  brings  this  out  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  Tiberius 
who,  though  everything  had  been  arranged  by  his  crafty  and 
powerful  mother,  appeared  in  the  senate  and  pretended  to 
hesitate  about  accepting  the  principate.  After  much  sup- 
plication and  entreaty  he  finally  said  that  he  might  under- 
take a  part  of  the  government,  but  on  a  certain  senator's 
asking  which  part  he  desired,  he  was  taken  back  and 
offended,  whereupon  the  senator  replied  that  "he  had  not 
put  the  question  with  a  view  of  dividing  what  was  indivis- 
ible, but  to  convince  Tiberius  out  of  his  own  mouth  that 
the  state  had  but  one  body  and  must  be  governed  by  a 
single  mind.--  In  its  finer  aspects,  however,  flattery  is  a 
diflicult  art  for  which  Tacitus  sometimes  condescends  to 
give  practial  directions.  "In  evil  times  too  much  flattery 
may  be  as  perilous  as  too  little.  "^^  Again,  set  speeches 
should  be  used  only  by  those  especially  skilful  in  the  art,^* 
while  the  most  subtle  form  of  flattery  is  that  which  makes 
a  show  of  independence.^^  Sometimes  the  flattery  was 
mixed  with  bitter  irony  as  when  Tiberius  declared  a  deep 
conviction  on  a  question  before  the  senate  and  one  of  the 
senators  said:  "Sir,  will  you  vote  first  or  last?  If  you 
vote  first,  I  shall  have  a  guide  to  follow,  if  last,  fear  I  may 
unwittingly  disagree  Avith  you."^" 

In  a  speech  to  the  army  Tacitus  represents  Piso  as 
saying  that  no  one  has  ever  filled  a  high  office  well  who 
won  it  by  foul  means.^^  "One  who  wins  a  throne  by 
violence,"  says  Otho  a  little  later,  "can  not  keep  it  by 
suddenly  acquiring  a  respect  for  the  law,  and  putting  on 
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an  austerely  dignified  manner."^'  Both  of  these  utterances 
reflect  the  value,  if  not  the  necessity  of  moral  ascendancy 
in  leadership.  If  a  leader  falls  to  a  lower  level,  Tacitus 
recognizes  that  he  must  make  whatever  struggle  he  can 
from  this  level,  and  that  no  pretended  virtue  or  assumed 
dignity  can  disguise  the  fact  of  his  fall.  Likewise  in  case 
of  a  sudden  rise  to  power  by  legitimate  means,  there 
should  be  no  undue  pride  of  position,  for  "it  is  an  inborn 
trait  of  human  nature  to  turn  critical  eyes  on  new  found 
fortune  and  to  insist  on  moderation,  most  of  all  in  those 
who  used  to  be  our  equals."-*  For  men  in  the  highest  place 
real  friendships  are  difficult.  Thus  "there  is  a  fatality 
which  forbids  a  relation  of  this  kind  to  be  permanent,  or 
perhaps  a  feeling  of  satiety  comes  on  when  one  side  has 
given  all  it  has  to  give,  or  the  other  has  nothing  left  to 
ask."^°  Again,  "to  pry  into  the  Prince's  inner  mind  and 
to  search  out  his  secret  intentions  is  to  tread  on  dangerous 
ground ;  nor  though  you  search  may  you  discover.^^  Some 
men.  however,  are  more  successful  than  others  in  the  rela- 
tions with  the  great,  the  explanation  of  which  is  not 
altogether  clear.  "I  am  compelled  to  doubt,"  he  says, 
* '  whether  the  favor  of  a  princeps  toward  some  men  and  his 
dislike  of  others  depend,  like  all  other  things  on  fate  and 
on  the  lot  assigned  to  us  at  our  birth,  or  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  abrupt  defiance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  degrading  compliance  on  the  other.  "^^ 
When  the  princeps  dies  "rumor  is  ever  charged  with  hor- 
rors in  dealing  with  his  death "^^  and  "the  public  never 
wearies  of  appointing  successors  until  a  choice  is  made."^* 
Their  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  claimants  is  not 
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always  justified  by  the  events,  as  in  the  case  of  Galba: 
"had  he  never  been  emperor,  no  one  would  have  doubted 
his  ability  to  rule."^'' 

"With  his  general  attitude  toward  the  princeps  it  is 
instructive  to  consider  Tacitus'  treatment  of  Tiberius, 
which  has  long  been  a  puzzle.  Tiberius,  as  a  step-son  and 
co-worker  of  Augustus,  after  many  hardships  and  dis- 
appointments reached  the  principate  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
Though  of  austere  disposition  and  a  forbidding  manner,  he 
is  generally  regarded  in  the  first  half  of  his  administration 
as  having  ruled  ably  and  well.  In  the  second  part  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  he  became  a  victim  of  suspicion  and 
administered  the  law  of  treason  with  harishness  and  in- 
justic.  Tacitus,  however,  from  the  first  seeks  to  put  Tiber- 
ius in  a  bad  light,  representing  him  as  pursuing  a  tortuous 
course,  doing  even  good  acts  from  hidden  and  usually 
evil  motives,  and  finally  becoming  a  moral  and  political 
monster.  In  producing  this  impression  Tacitus  feels  free 
to  employ  every  necessary  means,  such  as  twisting  the 
evidence,  accepting  rumor  as  fact,  and  in  the  absence  of 
both  resorting  to  odious  insinuations.^" 

"What  was  Tacitus '  motive  in  this  procedure  ?  He  could 
have  no  purely  personal  grudge  against  Tiberius  who  died 
several  years  before  Tacitus  was  born.  It  is  true  he  suffered 
with  many  others  under  the  blight  of  Domitian's  tyranny, 
but  against  him  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  wreak  his 
resentment.  Editors  sometimes  justify  Tacitus  by  saying 
that  he  does  not  always  suppress  facts  that  make  against 
his  view,  and  that  at  all  events  history  was  regarded  as 
a  branch  of  literature  and  objective  truth  was  less  higlily 
valued  than  in  modern  times.  But  this  leaves  the  question 
of  motive  untouched.  Recently  an  ingenious  student  has 
maintained  that  the  Tacitean  Tiberius  is  the  conventional 
tyrant  of  the  orators  outfitted  with  such  facts  or  distortions 
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of  facts  as  were  necessary  to  bring  out  tlie  traditional 
characteristics.  I  would  not  underestimate  the  influence 
of  rhetoric  on  any  prose  writer  of  the  early  empire,  least 
of  all  on  Tacitus,  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  insight 
and  feeling,  and  of  too  deep  convictions  to  find  both  the 
plan  and  the  motive  of  his  work  in  these  stereotyped  forms. 

In  seeking  a  solution  it  will  be  of  a.ssistaiice  to  recall  the 
case  of  Juvenal — a  man  of  much  the  same  outlook  on  the 
world,  as  Tacitus.  Juvenal  felt  great  resentment  against 
certain  social  in.stitutions  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  attack 
them  in  the  person  of  tlieir  contemporary  representatives. 
But  this,  as  he  realized,  would  bring  him  into  conflict  with 
the  powerful,  and  he  ended  by  directing  his  attacks  against 
evil  doers  of  an  earlier  generation. 

The  thing  which  colored  the  life  of  Tacitus  was  his 
hatred  of  the  principate  as  the  destroyer  of  the  freedom 
of  the  senate.  He  hated  it  as  an  institution,  but  he  could 
not  assail  it  in  the  person  of  the  contemporary  holder  of 
the  office  or  any  predecessor  of  the  same  line.  Like  Juvenal 
he  was  compelled  to  turn  to  an  earlier  time,  and  for  his 
purpose  no  one  offered  a  more  shining  mark  than  Tiberius. 
In  the  Annals,  in  short,  Tacitus  takes  his  revenge  on  the 
principate,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  a  splendid  one? 

In  spite  of  his  somewhat  gloomy  view  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  great  influence  which  he  assigns  to  chance  and 
fate  in  human  destinj^  Tacitus  is  not  a  pessimist.  "Even 
under  a  bad  ruler, ' '  he  says, ' '  men  may  be  good.  Obedience 
and  discipline,  if  coupled  with  diligence  and  energy,  lead 
to  great  heights  of  fame."^^  The  thought  of  fame  is  often 
in  his  mind ;  indeed,  the  great  compensation  for  evil  is 
that  good  deeds  and  kindly  and  noble  thoughts  will  be 
remembered.  When  Cremutius  took  his  life  in  anticipation 
of  being  condemned  for  treason  the  books  he  had  written 
were  ordered  to  be  burned,  but  were  in  fact  hidden  away 
and  saved.     "Hence"  says  Tacitus  in  one  of  his  noblest 
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passages,  "one  can  not  but  smile  at  the  dullness  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  authority  of  today  can  extinguish 
men 's  memories  tomorrow.  Nay,  rather  those  who  penalize 
genius  do  but  extend  its  power :  whether  they  be  foreign 
tyrants  or  imitators  of  foreign  tyranny,  they  do  but  reap 
dishonor  for  themselves,  and  glory  for  their  victims."^® 
"Whether  the  individual  survived  after  death  was  a  matter 
concerning  which  Tacitus  was  uncertain;  it  was  indeed  of 
no  great  importance,  since  the  true  immortality  was  to 
live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  came  after.^^ 
In  such  wise  has  Tacitus  allowed  us  significant  glimpses 
into  his  mind  and  soul.  He  is  not  a  detached  observer  as 
may  easily  be  seen,  but  one  with  a  deep  and  sometimes 
passionate  interest  in  the  issues  of  the  times.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  he  transcended  the  old  ideals,  but  at  all  events 
he  embodied  them  anew,  and  one  in  particular,  (I  mean 
the  glory  of  prestige  of  the  senate),  he  upheld  with  ardor. 
The  great  originality  of  Tacitus  is  his  personality,  which 
expresses  itself  naturally  in  his  elaborate  if  somewhat 
artificial  style ;  his  service  seems  to  me  to  have  been  his 
unfailing  devotion  to  what  he  knew  was  a  lost  cause,  but 
Avhieh  with  all  its  failings  was  then  (as  it  is  now  in  my 
judgment)  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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